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DIRECTNESS AND SIMPLICITY OF SPEECH 


The editors of the Classical Weekly deserve the thanks of classical 
teachers generally for reprinting in their issues of October 19 and 26 
the article by Dr. Rouse, of the Perse School, Cambridge, England, 
on “Learning English through the Classics,’’ which appeared in the 
Nation of September 12. Dr. Rouse’s plea is not the usual one of 
the dependence of the English vocabulary on that of the classical 
languages, and the appreciation of the structure of language that is 
best attained through the study of the highly inflected languages. 
He goes beyond this into certain peculiarities of the Greek thought 
and the Greek language—the article is concerned chiefly with 
Greek rather than with Latin—and shows how effective the training 
in such thought and language may become for the formation of 
English style. He points out certain faults of modern English as 
commonly written, ‘‘dead metaphors, abstractions, periphrases,”’ 
and shows how superior the Greek is in the directness and sim- 
plicity of both thought and expression. ‘‘Greek must be clear or it 
is not Greek. If, therefore, the pupil is trained to express his 
thoughts in Greek, he is necessarily trained to express his thoughts 
clearly. .... My point is, not that English cannot be simple, 
but that it is not, and that Greek study may help to mend this.” 
With delicious wit Dr. Rouse analyzes a specimen paragraph of a 
modern scientific work, and makes merry over its verbosity, 
obscurity, and inability to say what it means. He points out, too, 
the tendency in English narrative style to load phrases with 
irrelevant details, and he contrasts sharply with this the directness 
of the Greek, which says the essential thing and nothing more. 

Of course those who begin Greek with the free oral use of Greek 
in the classroom, as Dr. Rouse’s pupils do, and so are trained 
from the first to shape their own thoughts in the Greek form, have 
an incomparable advantage over pupils who are taught under the 
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ordinary methods of textbook study. But even where, as with 
us, nearly all the training comes from translation from Greek into 
English, this quality of the directness and simplicity of the Greek 
may be made a means of invaluable training in English, and that 
too even for the student who does not go far enough with Greek to 
know much of the literature. 

One of the most serious difficulties that college teachers of 
Greek are meeting today arises from the fact that the great majority 
of the students who begin Greek in the schools drop it by the close 
of the Freshman year. In this pitiably short course it is a sheer 
impossibility to introduce a student of average ability and attain- 
ments to the great masterpieces of Greek literature beyond Homer. 
Of Homer he can attain an appreciative knowledge and a genuine 
love; but if in addition to his Homer he has read a single short 
work of Plato, like the Apology, or a play or two of Euripides, he 
has done all that he can do with any thoroughness. The proba- 
bility that after dropping college Greek he will ever carry the study | 
of Greek further in the original is small indeed. It is reassuring - 
then to be reminded by Dr. Rouse that every day of the work in 
preparatory Greek and in the brief college course may be made an 
exquisite training in just those qualities of English speech which we 
are most in danger of losing. 

The practical application of all this is that the teacher of Greek 
must lay great stress on simple and accurate translation: simple, 
because English may be made as transparent as the Greek, but is 
always tending to pass over into the abstract and obscure; accurate, 
because every word and inflection, and, not least of all, many a vari- 
ation of position, makes its precise and indispensable contribution 
to the total meaning. It is the experience of the writer that no one 
thing is so difficult in Greek teaching as to persuade the ordinary 
Freshman to translate precisely what he has before his eyes—every 
word of it—and to add nothing to it. Not one student in ten dares 
look every Greek word in the eye and give it its English rendering. 
Of course the plea is not for bald, mechanical “translation” English; 
but it is for a simple, idiomatic, direct translation, which evades 
nothing, adds nothing. Slow, patient reading of Greek prose like 
the A pology, with constant insistence on fidelity to the last detail of 
the Greek, gives most effective training in clear English style, and 
at the same time it cultivates a habit of exact thought and fidelity 
to the facts of a problem that will find application in fields wider 


than that of language. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN 
PART I 


By Greorce H. CHASE 
Harvard University 


The work at Cyrene, which would naturally have occupied 
the first place in this account of the progress of classical archaeology, 
was brought to a sudden close in the fall of 1911. The excavators 
were at Malta, all ready with supplies and equipment for a long 
campaign, when the Italian attack on Tripoli effectively closed the 
whole district of Tripoli and the Cyrenaica to further exploration. 
Whether the work can ever be resumed seems extremely doubtful. 
The members of the commission in charge still entertain hopes 
that some sort of arrangement may be made with the Italian gov- 
ernment, but they admit that the chances of such an arrangement 
are slight. At present all that can be said is that the matter rests 
‘fon the knees of the gods.” 

At Sardis, Professor Butler and his associates worked from early 
in February to late in June, devoting their attention principally to 
the great temple of Artemis. The work, as was anticipated, grew 
more difficult as the eastern end of the temple was approached, 
owing to the rapid increase in the amount of earth to be removed; 
at the end of the season the depth of the excavation was over thirty 
feet. In this earth, moreover, were many huge blocks of the temple, 
which had fallen during the Middle Ages, and which had to be 
carefully removed before the workmen could proceed farther. Yet, 
in spite of these difficulties, all but the easternmost portion of the 
temple was uncovered and many details of the plan and the elevation 
were made clear. In plan the building was pseudo-peripteral, 
with eight columns on the ends and twenty on the sides. Many of 
the columns have been entirely or almost entirely destroyed, 
but several are preserved to a height of twenty to thirty feet. 
The scale is suggested by the fact that the two great columns which 
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have always been visible proved, when cleared, to be some sixty 
feet in height. The temple proper is of the amphiprostyle type, 
with four columns at each end, and with two further columns inside 
the pronaos and the opisthodomos. The two interior columns of 
the pronaos, of which considerable parts are preserved, were set 
on high pedestals. These were left rough, and were probably 
intended for sculpture, which, however, was never carried out. 
Many parts of the columns, too, are unfinished, and the capitals 
are of different types, so that Professor Butler is doubtless right 
in arguing that the building was badly damaged in the great earth- 
quake of 17 A.D., and that the repairs were never completed. The 
cella was on a higher level than the rest of the temple, and was 
approached by a broad flight of steps leading up between the two 
columns of the pronaos. The whole interior was badly injured 
when this part of the temple was remodeled as a cistern during the 
Middle Ages, but the bases for ten interior columns, in two rows, 
still exist, and show the original arrangement. There are traces 
of a thin curtain wall, which was carried across the cella toward the 
western end, and in front of this was found a solid square founda- 
tion built of two thick courses of blocks of purple sandstone. This 
seems surely to mark the position of the image, and probably 
comes from a temple of earlier date. A deep excavation below 
this basis failed to find evidence of a temple deposit, though a 
silver coin of Croesus was discovered below the lower course. But 
in the vertical joints, between the stones of the basis and the founda- 
tion of one of the interior columns, no less than fifty-four perfectly 
preserved silver tetradrachms were found. They are all coins of 
Alexander and his successors—Antigonus, Seleucus, Antiochus, 
Lysimachus, Philetaerus, and Demetrius Poliorcetes—and seemed 
to be parts of offerings of money thrown on the pavement before 
the image and overlooked by those whose duty it was to collect the 
offerings. In other vertical joints between the basis and the founda- 
tions for the interior columns some bronze coins of Hellenistic 
date were recovered. The smaller objects discovered near the 
temple consisted of coins (Hellenistic, late Roman, and Byzantine); 
some fragments of sculpture; and a number of Greek and Lydian 
inscriptions, especially a very perfectly preserved stele with the 
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longest Lydian inscription yet known. Work in the necropolis 
across the Pactolus was continued. More than two hundred tomb 
chambers of the type which was described in last year’s report 
were opened, and yielded a large number of objects in gold, silver, 
bronze, and clay. Most of the tombs had been used again, but one 
was discovered which had not been disturbed. In this the pottery 
was decidedly early in type, some of the vases showing similarities 
to Mycenean and Rhodian ware. The jewelry, like that discovered 
in the first campaign, often suggests comparisons with objects 
from Etruscan tombs. Among the most interesting of the smaller 
finds was a considerable number of gems, several with their original 
settings. Some of these are of the Hellenistic period, but the major- 
ity are of the “Graeco-Persian”’ class, that is, gems with Persian 
designs, but of Greek workmanship, which were presumably made 
by Greek artists for Persian nobles. 

The campaign of 1912 at Sardis must be discussed in my next 
report, but one important find may be mentioned—a bilingual 
inscription in Lydian and Aramaic, which promises to solve the riddle 
of the Lydian language. It may also be noted that the long inscrip- 
tion from the opisthodomos of the temple (which has now been pub- 
lished by Mr. Buckler and Professor Robinson in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, XVI, 11-82) is not a record of tribute, as 
I stated in my last report (Classical Journal, VII, 63), but a mort- 
gage deed in the form of a sale subject to redemption, and so, 
quite apart from the fact that it settles the name and the date of the 
temple, a document of the very greatest interest. 

At Pergamum the Germans worked for two months in the fall 
of 1911, principally in the sanctuary of Demeter and Kore and in a 
newly discovered sanctuary of Hera, situated on two terraces 
above the gymnasium. In the former sanctuary, porticoes on the 
northern and western sides of the precinct were cleared, and behind 
the western portico four chambers were discovered, which are 
undoubtedly the oxo: mentioned in the inscription of Queen 
Apollonis (Classical Journal, VII, 65). Traces of earlier inclosing 
walls and of an earlier temple were also found. The sanctuary of 
Hera contained a temple dedicated to Hera Basileia by Attalus II, 
according to an inscription on the architrave. In the temple 
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were parts of a mosaic pavement of Greek date, a large basis for a 
group of three statues, and two smaller bases. The statue of Hera 
had disappeared, but a colossal headless statue of Zeus was 
unearthed and placed in its original position on the large basis. 
East of the temple were found the remains of a colonnade, and west 
of it a semicircular exedra, before which there were also traces of 
columns. In front of the temple, which faces the south, a flight 
of steps seven meters broad leads down to a lower terrace, on which 
are the ruins of a large altar. As usual, several minor excavations 
in the neighborhood of Pergamum were undertaken, of which the 
most interesting were those on the hill of Kalah Agili, the ancient 
Atarneus. Here, below ruins of Byzantine date, the remains of a 
palace of Greek times were discovered, presumably the palace of 
Hermeas, ‘“‘tyrant” of Atarneus and Assos, and famous as the 
friend of Aristotle. 

Farther south, at Priene, excavations were conducted by the 
Austrian School. Of the results I have seen only a brief notice, 
which speaks of the discovery of a temple dedicated to Apollo; of 
numerous reservoirs which formed parts of the water system of the 
ancient city; and of a large cistern of very early date, restored in 
later times, near which several pieces of early Greek sculpture and 
a female statue of Roman workmanship were brought to light. 

Of the Germans’ work at Miletus and Didyma in 1911 I have 
seen no account, but Dr. Wiegand’s seventh preliminary report, 
which summarizes the results from 1908 to 1910, makes it possible to 
supplement my former reports in several respects. At Miletus 
considerable parts of the city wall of Hellenistic times were 
cleared, showing several interesting arrangements of gates and 
towers. The discovery of the southern boundary of the great 
South Market shows that this is the largest Hellenistic market- 
place yet known, measuring some 196X163 meters. Inside the 
inclosure parts of several smaller structures were found, including 
a fine building with Corinthian columns, dedicated to King Antio- 
chus II and his wife Laodice, and interesting as a relatively early 
example of the use of the Corinthian order (first half of the third 
century B.Cc.). West of the South Market is a large two-aisled 
building of Hellenistic date, which is thought to be a public ware- 
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house for the storage of grain. In the late temple of Serapis and 
Isis, the ceiling blocks of the pronaos were found to be decorated 
with busts of divinities—Poseidon, Hermes, Athena, Artemis, 
Heracles, the Muses, and Apollo. The last bust is obviously 
copied from the famous statue of Canachus at Didyma, and so 
has considerable interest for the history of sculpture. The western 
end of the stadium was found to be marked by a very simple 
portico of Hellenistic date (the eastern end, with an elaborate 
Roman gateway, was known before), so that Miletus gives us 
another example of a stadium which was cut off straight at both 
ends, not rounded at one. Near the Baths of Faustina was found 
a colonnaded structure, perhaps a small palaestra, with a central 
court in which in Roman times a heroén had been constructed; 
this was apparently roofed with a domed vault—the earliest example 
of a dome yet found in Asia Minor. Finally, in the Baths of Faus- 
tina, several rooms were found to be excellently preserved, so that 
the methods of heating and of lighting could be studied. The use 
of windows with glass is said to be absolutely proved, and attention 
is called to the fact that in the great caldarium the proportion of 
light openings to floor space is 1:7, a proportion which is commonly 
used in modern times for well-lighted rooms. Dr. Wiegand states 
that no further work will be done at Miletus, except such as is 
required in connection with the final publication of the results 
already attained. 

At Didyma the whole eastern end of the great temple of Apollo 
has been cleared, and the work of clearing the cella has begun. 
East of the building the round ash-altar of the archaic period, 
which is mentioned by Pausanias (5.13.11), has been discovered, 
together with fragments of colossal statues. On the south side, 
facing the temple, are remains of seats, which suggest that here in 
later times a stadium was arranged, the southern steps of the temple 
itself being used for the opposite rows of seats. On this theory, 
the curious inscriptions carved on the southern steps (@eodapov 
tod ’Emwixov and émi Acoyévous apyovtos 6 Kal 
mpopytov ’Apioréov, to quote only two of many examples) are 
easily explained, and the torch races 47d Bwpod or mpos Bwpdr, 
which are mentioned in inscriptions, probably were races around 
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the temple, beginning and ending at an altar on the southern side. 
Considerable excavation has been done also about the Sacred 
Way. Among the inscriptions recovered are a number of records 
of oracles given by the god and accounts of work upon the temple; 
and one inscription records the interesting gift by Ptolemy XIV 
of thirty-four tusks, weighing twenty-four talents. These must 
have been used to decorate the great interior doors of the temple, 
which, as an inscription in the British Museum records, were 
adorned with ivory. 

For Samos Dr. Wiegand’s first report covers the exploration of 
the famous Heraeum in the fall of 1910 and the first months of 
1911. The temple proved to be very largely destroyed, but enough 
is preserved to show the plan and many details. In size it rivals 
the great temple at Didyma, being something over 108 X 52 meters 
measured from the axes of the corner columns. It is dipteral, with 
an extra row of columns (three rows in all) at the ends. At the 
eastern end there are eight columns in each row; at the western, 
nine. This curious arrangement is explained by the fact that 
the temple proper consists of pronaos and cella only; there is no 
opisthodomos, and no entrance to the cella from the west, so that 
the uneven number of columns would cause no difficulty, and 
would allow the use of shorter architrave beams than would be 
possible with eight columns. There were twenty-four columns 
at the sides. The pronaos is very deep, and is divided into three 
aisles by two rows of five columns each. Inside the cella there are 
no traces of columns, and it is possible that this part of the temple 
was open to the sky, since its width, some twenty-three meters, 
seems very great for roofing without interior supports. A further 
peculiarity is that the temple lacks the customary steps. Across 
the eastern end there are remains of a broad flight of marble steps, 
but these are of Roman date. Before they were built the temple 
must have been approached simply by ramps of earth. In the 
foundations of the building there are many fragments of an earlier 
structure, built like the existing temple in the Ionic style. Dr. 
Wiegand suggests that this earlier temple must be the one of which 
Rhoecus was said to be the architect (Herodotus 3. 60), and about 
which Theodorus wrote a book (Vitruvius 7.1.12). He argues that 
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it was destroyed about 517 B.c., when, after the death of Polycrates, 
the satrap Otanes ravaged Samos (Herodotus 3. 147). Then the 
present building was begun in the years just before 500, and the work 
was continued in the fifth century, but never completely finished. 

Crete, for once, has failed to supply its customary contribution 
of surprises. Almost the only work of importance in the island 
was that of the Italian Mission at Haghia Triada and Gortun. At 
the former site the exploration of the Minoan town surrounding 
the “‘Summer Palace” was continued, and many interesting house- 
hold utensils, which throw light on the life of the people in the 
Minoan age, were discovered. The most interesting single find was 
a small shrine or temple, the front of which was supported by three 
columns—a most welcome supplement to the evidence for such 
shrines afforded by the wall paintings found at Knossos. 

At Gortyn the Italians succeeded in diverting the troublesome 
millstream and investigating the building on which the famous 
law code is inscribed. In its present form the building is an odeum, 
restored in Roman times; at the time when the inscription was 
carved it is thought to have been perhaps a buleuterium. Already 
a number of new fragments of laws have been recovered and the 
excavators hope for important results when the whole building is 
laid bare. Some work was done also on the citadel and in the 
amphitheater. 

Farther north, at Melos, the British School undertook a small 
excavation at the prehistoric site of Phylakopi, with a view to 
supplementing the work done there in 1897-1900. It was felt that 
considerable new information might be gained, in view of the 
great increase in knowledge of the prehistoric period since the 
beginning of the century. This proved to be the case. In the 
lowest levels were found vases similar to the so-called “‘ Urfirnis” 
ware of Tiryns and different Boeotian sites; the grey pottery 
now called Minyan, which has been found on prehistoric sites at 
Orchomenos and elsewhere in Boeotia, appeared to be, in the main, 
contemporary with Middle Minoan Cretan wares; and two classes 
of the native pottery, which were recognized in the earlier excava- 
tions, are now seen to imitate Late Minoan I and Late Minoan II 
wares. A number of fine imported Cretan vases of Late Minoan 
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style were found, decorated with marine animals, nautili, and sea- 
weed. The excavators report also that the three sets of walls 
noted by the earlier explorers, pointing to three superimposed cities, 
were to be seen in the new trenches; and that the custom of 
“intramural” burials, which was suspected from a single instance 
at the time of the earlier excavations, was proved by the discovery 
of several jars containing the bones of children inside of the walls 
of houses. This excavation emphasizes the importance, especially 
on prehistoric sites, of leaving some parts of the ground for later 
exploration, as has been done, for instance, at Hissarlik. 
From Delos the French excavators report the most successful 
campaign of recent years. In the sanctuary of the foreign gods 
Mr. Roussel undertook to explore the levels below one of the 
temples (the one called the Serapeum by Hauvette), and discovered 
remains of an earlier sanctuary dedicated to Hera, as inscriptions 
on some of the votive offerings proved. These offerings are all of 
the archaic period and include, besides bronzes, masks of terra cotta, 
and objects of bone and ivory, a splendid series of early vases, 
more than two hundred in all. Most of the important classes of the 
seventh and sixth centuries are represented—Corinthian, Melian, 
Rhodian, Samian, Naucratite, and Attic; the Attic vases are said 
to represent all stages of the development from the so-called “Vurva”’ 
type to examples of the severe red-figured style. There are also 
specimens of a new and interesting type, flat plates decorated 
with figures on a blue ground. In the valley of the Inopus the 
great reservoir in which the waters of the river were collected was 
completely cleared, and much new information was gained as to the 
water supply of the island. In the basin two small archaic statues 
of marble, closely resembling the seated figures from Branchidae, 
came to light. West of the reservoir was found a small temple, 
thought to be the early Serapeum, dating from the period of Delian 
independence. In this region many inscriptions were found, of 
which the most interesting is a perfectly preserved letter of the 
Athenian strategi transmitting a Senatus consultum translated 
into Greek. In this the Senate settles a dispute between the priest 
of Serapis and the Athenian colonists newly settled in Delos. The 
date, therefore, is 166 or 165 B.c. Excavations in the gymnasium 
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revealed the plan of the building and produced materials for a 
restoration on paper. Here, too, many important inscriptions 
were discovered, including a chronological list of sixty gymnasiarchs 
of Delos, beginning with the year 166 B.c., which is bound to prove 
of the utmost importance in clearing up disputed points in the 
uncertain chronology of the second century B.c. Other inscriptions 
relate to the monuments which decorated the gymnasium, to the 
gymnasiarchs, and to the organization of the ephebi; one perfectly 
preserved is the dedicatory inscription of a building near the 
gymnasium, erected by Ptolemy Soter. West of the theater a 
temple dating from the period of the second Athenian domination 
and the street which led to it were discovered. It is thought to 
have been dedicated to Apollo and Dionysus. Among the inscrip- 
tions from this site is a record of the curse which the priests and 
priestesses of Delos must pronounce on those who aid slaves to 
escape. 

At Thasos two members of the French School, Messrs. Picard 
and Reinach, excavated at a number of points during the spring 
and summer. Several parts of the city wall, which was dismantled 
by order of Darius in 492 B.c. (Herodotus 6. 46), were investigated, 
and three ruined gates were completely dug out. One of these was 
decorated with a large figure of a satyr in relief, interesting as a 
new example of archaic Ionic sculpture and also from its similarity 
to the coin types of Thasos. Near another gate a necropolis of the 
end of the fifth century and the beginning of the fourth came to 
light. Near it were found a number of stelae and bases for stelae, 
in which the development of this type of monument can be well 
traced. Among the inscriptions the most interesting is a metrical 
epitaph of a Thasian poet. On the acropolis the badly ruined 
temple, which has been discussed by earlier visitors, was proved by 
inscriptions to be a temple of Apollo Pythius. It was surrounded 
by a large temenos, supported on one side by a massive wall, of 
which twenty courses are preserved at one point. Certain ruins 
which some had considered parts of the city wall turned out to 
be the remains of the great altar, measuring over 155 meters. 
Among the smaller finds were fragments of archaic marble statues 
of the familiar “nude male standing type” (here probably really 
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Apollos); the greater part of a relief somewhat similar to the 
famous relief from Thasos in the Louvre; a series of early terra 
cottas, including many examples of seated female figures; and vase 
fragments of several sixth-century classes, largely, as was to be 
expected, of Ionic and “ionizing” types. Examination of the 
triumphal arch described by Bent (JHS, 1887, 437-38) brought 
to light many parts of the superstructure, including portions of the 
inscription by which it was dedicated to Caracalla, Julia Domna, 
and Septimius Severus. The titles of Caracalla show that the 
arch was erected between 213 and 217 A.D. Near it were found 
several bases and parts of Roman statues of priests and priestesses. 
Finally, the terrace where seven statues and their bases, two 
with dedications to Artemis IlwA#, were discovered in 1910 (cf. 
Jhrb. arch. Inst., 1912, 1-19) was examined, but without important 
results. No vestiges of a temple were found, only remains of an 
altar and traces of a sacred spring. The results certainly promise 
well for future campaigns. 

With so much activity in the eastern part of the Greek world, 
it is natural enough that for the mainland there is comparatively 
little to record. From Athens and its vicinity only discoveries 
of minor importance have been reported: a part of the city wall 
southwest of the Olympieum (perhaps a portion of the Diomean 
Gate), and outside it, tombs of Roman times; graves, grave monu- 
ments, and inscriptions in several different places; and at Old 
Phalerum a number of graves containing geometric, proto-Attic, 
and Corinthian vases. 


[To be continued] 
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THE HUMANIZING OF THE LATIN TEACHER 


By Frances J. BRowN 
Port Huron High School 


At the outset we are to take for granted the necessity for 
thorough preparation on the part of the teacher, sound scholarship, 
and complete sympathy with the ideas and ideals of the classical 
world. What I have to advocate, you understand, is in addition 
to all of these, not a substitute for them. Nor do I wish to 
minimize the importance or difficulty for the student in the 
learning of paradigms, vocabulary, and principles of syntax. I 
have no panacea to offer, no sleight-of-hand trick to make the pupil 
master hard things easily, or do I think this desirable. Latin is 
hard: I want it to stay so. People get about what they pay for in 
this world, and a pupil who does not want to expend much energy 
upon a subject must not expect to get much in return. 

Let me repeat it: Latin is and should be difficult—nor can I 
claim that there is anything so madly exciting about the develop- 
ment of the fourth conjugation or even the siege of Alesia that a 
good healthy boy would become so engrossed in it as to forget to 
go skating, or even to go to bed. But we all know that under good, 
able direction pupils do become very fond of Latin, and I know of 
no subject better calculated to retain and strengthen this feeling, 
once it is awakened. But I am quite sure that the personality of 
the teacher has much more to do with this than we are accustomed 
to realize. 

Now, I am going to give you a bit of personal experience, with- 
out apologies, because it illustrates what I have in mind. When I 
left this university some ten years ago, it was with a license (I use 
the word advisedly) to teach Latin and German, and in the small 
school where I began I had them both. But so many of my Latin 
pupils failed so tearfully, and those who struggled on floundered 
so wildly, that the constant butchering of a favorite study became 
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a nightmare to me, and I longed to get out of it for good and all. 
The fine Hibernian flavor of my German was not unknown to me, 
but I fondly hoped to wear that off with a year’s study abroad. 
Meanwhile I lived up fairly well to an ideal adopted’in college, read 
a little outside Latin two or three hours a week, took a couple of 
periodicals, and because I felt that I was growing to like it less and 
less, I was the more conscientious in my dealings with it; but 
always with the idea that I’d do the very best that I could with 
it, while I must, and get out of it the first minute that I could. 

Then came an illness, and returning strength left my sight so 
impaired that I dared not read a line beyond what the actual day’s 
work demanded, and I found ways to shrink these demands con- 
siderably. At first I was quite lost; not to be able to read, or 
write, or sew—just to sit and twirl your thumbs—is maddening 
when one has grown up almost a bookworm; so I really looked 
around for something to take up my time, and have never had an 
idle minute since. At one time or another I have been coach of a 
girls’ basket-ball team, leader of a high-school orchestra, manager 
of a tennis club, patroness of a fraternity, chaperon of the Junior 
class, besides innumerable temporary spasms of activity such as 
all of you are familiar with. Just now I am interested in organizing 
a home and employment agency for our out-of-town pupils, and 
hope to make it effective in September. The benefit which accrues 
to the pupils from some of these things is doubtful; the advantages 
which I have received are certain. 

Now when perfect health has made it possible for me to renew 
my reading, I find myself teaching only Latin, and grudgingly 
relinquishing my Cicero class because I really haven’t time for it. 
And this, I am sure, is due entirely to a more complete under- 
standing of the ideas, ambitions, and, especially, the limitations 
of the pupils. 

Do not at all misunderstand me. I am advocating no inverte- 
brate system of discipline, no vaudeville styles of making a subject 
attractive, no peptonized and predigested form of mental gruel. 
From beginning to end of the hour there should be good hard 
work for everybody and the more intimately you know your pupil 
out of class, the more work you can get out of him there. 
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Much of the lethargy which has reduced Latin to the painful 
state, where it is necessary, or even desirable, to set forth reasons 
why pupils should study it, is to be accounted for in this way. 
Latin, along with English, mathematics, and history, is the founda- 
tion, in my mind, for any sort of culture; but nowadays many are 
running up structures on very slender underpinning. One reason, 
at least, for this is that, in this very practical age, Latin teachers 
are so very impractical. Read through some literature upon Latin 
teaching or look through a text, say a Caesar, designed for a pupil 
of fourteen or fifteen, and not exceptionally endowed with brains, 
industry, or ambition. Here he is confronted with a multitude of 
words, each with several meanings, a dreadful tangle of cases, 
genders, numbers, moods, tenses, and a miscellaneous assortment 
of queer syntactical ideas, which he has only half assimilated; but 
in addition to all of this, one must know something of the life and 
career of Caesar and his important contemporaries; the geography 
and history of north Italy, Gaul, Germany, and Britain; the 
organization, equipment, and tactics of the Roman army and its 
adversaries; the formation of a camp, making of intrenchments 
and other defenses; how to build a bridge, to rig a boat, etc., per 
omnia saecula saeculorum. 

Is it strange that so many charming little verses adorn the 
blank pages of our Latin books ? 


If there should come another flood, 
Hither for refuge fly— 

Though all the world should be submerged 
This book would still be dry! 


All are dead who spoke it 

All are dead who wrote it. 
All die who learn it; 

Blessed death, they earn it. 


This view of Latin is of course often a mere pose, but the fact 
remains that many a pupil is needlessly confused and discouraged 
by this gormandizing tendency of our Latin courses; in their 
attempt to become broad as the ox they share the fate of the frog. 

Now there should be no teacher who does not know all of these 
things enumerated above, and many more; but happily no real, 
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live child is ever going to know them; he will merely approach 
such knowledge as he does the horizon. But the more he thinks 
of you as a living personality, in touch with many phases of modern 
life, the more ready he will be to go back with you into the mysteries. 
of the past. The more clearly you stand out as a real factor for 
progress in your community, the more willingly he will accept 
your ideals in education. 

The failure of the Success Magazine, which caused so much 
comment because of the paradox it offered, is too good a parallel 
to many teachers. How are people, who themselves really live so 
little, going to teach others to live? Your children are everywhere 
active and alert, awake to every impression. The fund of miscel- 
laneous information of children is a never-ending source of surprise 
to me. Now if you are almost a stranger in his world, can he be 
blamed for thinking it no great crime to be a foreigner in yours? 
If the doctors, lawyers, ministers, merchants, manufacturers, etc., 
were as engrossed in their own affairs as most teachers are, civil 
life would long ago have ceased to be. If the subject of which we 
are the exponents gives one no more dynamic force than most of us 
exhibit, it is not to be highly commended; and if it takes from us 
what little we had to start with, it cannot be exterminated too soon. 

Our one hope is that the educated people will modify the ideas 
of the rest. I would not have all of you go into politics, nor do I 
think that a person who teaches five days in the week should 
accept the responsibility of a class on Sunday. But there are 
plenty of other activities that will be a relaxation to you and a help 
to your associates. I remember of thinking it odd when I was a 
student that our own Professor Kelsey should be so interested in 
so unrelated a field as music. Now I am quite sure that the time 
given to it has not been taken from his Latin, but has been a real 
factor of his success in it. 

Years ago the world asked of its scholars, “‘ What do you know ?” 
Today it says, ‘What can you do?” Efficiency is the gauge by 
which every person and everything is to be measured. Not 
always, ‘‘How much money can you earn?” But, “What do you 
stand for?” ‘For how much does your influence count in any 
movement of general interest to your community?” If the 
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better educated have no power or desire to aid in molding the 
sentiments of the others, all our hopes of progress, our entire 
system of government is doomed. Noblesse oblige. 

“But,” you will say, “we have no time.”” When you want a 
thing done at once with exactness, go to the busy man: he is the 
only one who can attend to it. Is the running of a schoolroom or 
of classes really so much more arduous than the management of a 
huge factory, or store, the intricacies of the banking system, the 
nice treatment of a dozen diseases, where as many lives hang in 
the balance—are these and a hundred other vocations really so 
much less monopolizing than teaching? This argument, that a 
teacher has too little time, is as poor as one commonly urged 
against equal suffrage. Personally I am not agitated over this 
matter, but when I hear that a woman’s business is tending to her 
home and children, I always want to know where in heaven’s name 
isaman’s? Hashenowork? Won’t it suffer while he is studying 
politics? Surely no man will admit that the average woman has 
to work longer or harder than the average man, who finds time to 
vote when he chooses, but is often too lazy to do so. 

To us, as well as to housewives, our business, however important, 
is only one phase of life. ‘To many teachers, and I think especially 
to Latin teachers, it tends to become all-absorbing. Our world is 
so remote in many ways from today, the habits of thought so 
different and yet so engrossing, that we are in danger of being 
buried alive. Many an enthusiast becomes a hermit, retreats to 
the fastnesses of his absorbing realms of research, and delving 
and grubbing in the caves and hollows, he becomes deaf and blind 
to what would be vastly interesting to those same old Romans, if 
they could only see them. 

We mere teachers catch only his contempt for things common- 
place, without getting a breath of his inspiration; and the reflec- 
tion of a reflection of an artificial light is but a poor substitute for 
the sunshine. 

Do you imagine that if Caesar and Cicero were alive now, they 
would spend all of their time deciphering Aztec inscriptions? Not 
a bit of it! Caesar’s hat would surely be “in the ring.” Cicero’s 
impassioned eloquence would be leading the attack against the 
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trusts. Pliny would be examining that volcano in the Panama, or 
returning from the South Pole. Horace and Ovid and Vergil 
would be editing or writing for magazines—Terence and Plautus 
would be putting on plays at the New Theater in New York—and 
you and I, dear teachers—you and I—we should be so busy cor- 
recting prose papers or puzzling over obscure passages, that we 
should know little more than the names of these illustrious 
gentlemen. 

You who teach Caesar, what do you know of the organization 
and equipment of our own army? What of its tactics? What 
of our coast defenses? Of our artillery? You who so learnedly 
expound the political conditions and judicial procedure of the 
republic, what do you know of our own courts, our own magis- 
tracies and civil offices, our elections and party issues? You who 
descant upon social and moral conditions in the time of Augustus, 
what do you know of the industrial, social, and economic problems 
of our day ? 

You who are so amazed at ignorance of the great men of antiq- 
uities and their achievements, what do you know of the exploits of 
today and its men who are to go down into history? A general 
idea on each of these subjects you have, of course, but will you 
accept so hazy a notion of them from your students? And if these 
problems that confront you moderns are not worthy of your atten- 
tion, why should you worry about the same things two thousand 
years ago? History that has no bearing upon the present has little 
value. Many a teacher has been so painstaking and conscientious 
about the details of his work as to lose sight of its purpose entirely. 
Learning simply for the pride of knowledge is sheer vanity. 

Ceteras pudeat si qui ita se litteris abdiderunt ut nihil possint ex 
eis neque ad communem adferre fructum neque in aspectum lucemque 


proferre. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR LATIN TEACHERS 


By Norman E. HENRY 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The writer has received so many inquiries from teachers rela- 
tive to the means and cost of securing illustrative material—slides, 
models, books, etc.—described in his recent article ‘Live Factors 
in Latin Teaching”’ (cf. Classica! Journal for June, 1912) that it 
has been deemed advisable to prepare a brief but suggestive list 
of such apparatus for the illustration of the classics. 

A comprehensive bibliography of books and manuals for the 
use of the teacher and student can be found in Bennett and Bristol’s 
The Teaching of Latin and Greek, pp. 197-201. It is necessary, 
however, to include the following: Gayley, Classic Myths in English 
Literature (Ginn & Co.); Lodge, Vocabulary of High School Latin 
(Columbia University Press); Byrne, Syntax of High School Latin 
(University of Chicago Press); T. Rice Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest 
of Gaul (revised edition, Clarendon Press, G. E. Stechert & Co., 
151-55 West 25th St., New York). Three books of special value 
for every Latin teacher are Latin and Greek in American Education 
(The Macmillan Co.); Hecker, The Teaching of Latin (Schoenhof 
Co., 128 Tremont St., Boston); and Harrington, Live Issues in 
Classical Study (Ginn & Co.). 

Lantern slides may be obtained at a cost of forty cents each as 
follows: Caesar,’ His Life, Gallic and Civil Campaigns, Professor 
George R. Swain, Lockport, Ill. Vergil’s Aeneid, illustrated with 
forty lantern slides including several reproductions of famous paint- 
ings by Turner, Ghisolfi, e¢ al., price $14.00. Address Photographic 

t In addition to several thousands of slides dealing with Greek and Roman archae- 
ology, properly classified in three catalogues, Mr. Swain has issued a special cata- 
logue of four hundred Caesar slides (Supplement No. 2, sent free upon request), 
more than two hundred of which are made from negatives taken by Mr. Swain in 
1899 while following the route of Caesar’s campaigns. They afford an excellent 
topographical study of the battle fields and marches. The full set of four catalogues 


will be sent to any address upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 
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Department, Records of the Past Exploration Society, 330 A Street 
S.E., Washington, D.C. Over fifty sets of this series have already 
been sold to schools and colleges. Pompeii, Its Architecture and 
Art, a series of fifty slides, may be purchased from the above firm 
(cost $17.50), as well as sets illustrating the J/iad and the Odyssey 
(sixty-five slides, $22.75), and Greek and Roman mythology (fifty 
slides, $17.50). 

There is no more effective way of fostering interest among the 
students in the Latin department than through the use of dramatics, 
in which large numbers are used in the casts and considerable 
attention is paid to archaeological detail in the staging, costumes, 
etc. The rehearsals in Latin serve to fix in a permanent way count- 
less words, phrases, and sentences. The only difficulty encountered 
in work of this sort is to find time for it after the arduous duties 
of the classroom. But it pays to take time. The following plays 
for Latin classes are well known and have been staged with the 
greatest success on many occasions: Dido—The Phoenician Queen, 
The Fall of Troy (two dramatizations from Vergil by Frank J. 
Miller, published in one volume by the University of Chicago Press) ; 
A Roman School, A Roman Wedding (two Latin plays for high-school 
students by Susan Paxson, published in one volume by Ginn & 
Co.). There are several Latin playlets of one act or scene, such as 
The School Boy’s Dream (Classical Journal, VII, 181-83), which 
require comparatively little time for preparation. 

Genuine Roman coins of the Republican and Imperial periods 
may be purchased at reasonable prices by writing to S. H. Chap- 
man, Drexel Building, or to Henry Chapman, 1348 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, both of whom are reliable dealers who carry Roman 
coins in stock. A small collection of such coins which were in 
actual circulation in the days of Cicero, Caesar, and Vergil will 
appeal to all students and stimulate the brighter ones to an informal 
study of numismatics through a desire to decipher their inscrip- 
tions and learn something about their contemporary history. 

The Kiepert wall maps are indispensable for effective Latin 
teaching. They cost about $7.00 each and are published by 
D. Reimer, Berlin, but may be secured through G. E. Stechert & 
Co. Cybulski’s “‘Tabulae quibus Antiquitates Graecae et Romanae 
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Illustrantur” are in color and are sufficiently large for class use. 
They are published by K. F. Koehler, Leipzig, and cost 4 M. 
($1.00) each. A circular describing the same may be secured by 
writing to G. E. Stechert & Co. 

Excellent half-tone prints of classical architecture and sculp- 
ture may be obtained at a cost of one cent each by addressing the 
Bureau of University Travel, Boston, Mass., or the Perry Pictures 
Co., Malden, Mass. The Records of the Past Exploration Society 
(cf. address above) also publishes excellent photographic prints of 
most of the views furnished by them in slides, at a cost of twenty 
or thirty cents each, according to size. For a more extended list 
of dealers in photographs and prints (including casts), cf. the 
appendix to Bennett and Bristol’s The Teaching of Latin and Greek, 
PP- 331-32. 

The manual-training department of the city high school may 
effectively co-operate with the Latin department. Every high 
school in this way can secure the nucleus for a growing collection 
of models, illustrating the classics, such as wooden replicas of the 
gladius, pilum, scutum; miniature models of the ballista, agger, 
Caesar’s bridge, ad infinitum. The back numbers of the Classical 
Journal are replete with suggestions of this nature and contain 
many helpful ideas relative to classical clubs, luncheons, the Roman 
state, Latin plays, etc. (cf. “Notes” and “‘Current Events”). 
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Plutarch. Von Rupotr Hrrzev. Heft IV. Das Erbe der Alten. 
Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1912. Pp. 


iit2t1. M. 5. 

Rudolf Hirzel’s latest work is worthy of the reputation enjoyed by this 
brilliant and prolific scholar. The opening chapters, which treat of Plutarch’s 
historical and geographical background, of the man, his political attitude, his 
PiravOpwria, personal influence, writings, and his position as a historian 
comprise about one-third of the book, and easily surpass any other introduction 
to Plutarch’s life and works. Especially felicitous is the running comparison 
with Hesiod and Pindar in relation to family feeling, to the Delphic cult, to 
travel, to the home land, to the sea, to princes, their views on womankind, and 
the richness of their style in figures and fables. The remainder of the book is 
devoted to a masterly sketch of the history of Plutarch’s influence upon sub- 
sequent generations down to the present age. This is, of course, the more 
original contribution, and it will especially attract the attention of scholars. 
A brief outline may give some idea of the richness of content. 

Plutarch’s memory was long cherished in Chaironeia, and in the next few 
centuries, Gellius, Favorinus, Galen, Marcus Aurelius, Julian, Eunapios and 
Himerios are the ones most obviously influenced by him. His fine sense for 
ethical values, his lovingkindness, his avoidance of polemic against the new 
faith made him most congenial to the early Christian Fathers, of whom Basil, 
John Chrysostom, and Clement owed most to him. The lower cultural stand- 
ard of western Christianity prefered Suetonius as biographer and polyhistor. 
Plutarch was but a name in the Middle Ages, and many knew not even that. 
Dante and Chaucer never mention him. He was indeed remembered, if at all, 
for the false tradition that made him the teacher of Trajan of pious memory. 
In Byzantium he was well known, especially to Photios, Psellos, Plaundes, 
and kindled the enthusiastic admiration of Johannes Tzetzes, but Byzantine 
historiography, despite the fact that there was no lack of striking personalities 
from time to time upon the throne, reverted to the chronicle style of compo- 
sition. Unlike Suetonius, Plutarch established no literary tradition with his 
biographies. 

Despite the cult of the great men of antiquity to whom the Italian Renais- 
sance paid its devotions, Plutarch was but a candle to the sun of Plato. Per- 
haps he was too close to the end of his own age, and his gaze turned too con- 
sistently backward for this period of “the passion of life.” Petrarch barely 
knew him; Macchiavelli only slightly; Tasso was his only conspicuous devotee, 
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and Raphael does not include him in the “School of Athens.” In the North it 
was different. Melanchthon, Zwingli, and Erasmus were great admirers, as 
well as Fischart and Hans Sachs. In France, the home of his greatest triumphs, 
Rabelais was his first disciple, Montaigne his greatest, Amyot, with his classic 
translation, the most serviceable. It was here that he became the teacher of 
princes, especially of the heroes of the religious wars and of the French kings, 
above all of Henry the Fourth. Corneille, Racine, and Lafontaine carried on 
his inspiration. It was from this period that the word “parallel” (from his 
Parallel Lives) came in French to be used of any resemblance, from which 
language it passed over into English and German. 

North’s translation of the Lives (after Amyot) made them a household 
book in England. Shakespeare and Bacon were his most eminent admirers, 
the former of the Lives, the latter principally of the Morals. Hirzel defends 
Shakespeare against the charge brought by Voltaire and Taine, of vulgarizing 
Plutarch, and finds in him “the most brilliant and profound interpreter” of a 
“kindred spirit.” Ben Jonson was cool. The English kings, unlike their 
French cousins, showed no interest. Dryden of course appreciated him, but 
the Old Testament and not Plutarch furnished the Puritans with their hero- 
types. The same period finds little interest in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Holland, a condition that remained unchanged until the work of Daniel 
Wyttenbach, of Pestalozzi, and of Gottfried Keller. 

The early eighteenth century had little interest in heroes, though Frederick 
the Great, like the prince Condé, carried his Plutarch with him to the field. 
Pope had no concern and Voltaire attacked him. Lessing thought little of 
him, calling him once “The Greek Voltaire,” a phrase which would have 
disgusted the latter. Rousseau marks a new epoch. “Plutarch,” says he, 
“‘was the first reading of my youth, it will be the last of my old age. He is 
almost the only author whom I have never read without profit.” Franklin 
read him with pleasure, and Plutarch’s was certainly the greatest influence 
from antiquity upon the French Revolution—indeed Macaulay would make 
him responsible for it, which would be enough to explain his own dislike for the 
biographer. The young Napoleon at Brienne devoured the Lives. Jean Paul 
and Joh. Miiller yield scarcely even to Rousseau in their admiration. Schiller 
was enamored and made excerpts. Goethe was always respectful, and 
Plutarch’s Morals were the last reading before his death. Leopardi and 
Alfieri were to a less degree affected. 

The new humanism preached by Winckelmann, influencing W. von 
Humboldt, Wolf, and the younger generation of philologists, damaged 
Plutarch’s reputation, looking as it did to the ancients solely for their art and 
being indifferent to their ethical values. The Romanticists were in the main 
uninterested. Mitford, Macaulay, and Poe were positively hostile. Carlyle, 
for all his hero-worship, remained singularly unaffected. The middle of the 
nineteenth century saw a return, however. Gottfried-Hermann’s scholars did 
much for Plutarch in Germany, and now that the mania for Quellenuntersu- 
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chungen is overpast, his star is in the ascendant. Richard Wagner enjoyed him. 
Mommsen admired him and felt his influence, as did Treitschke, and Jakob 
Burckhardt. In England Trench’s fine essay has done good service; in 
America Emerson was a most devoted apostle; in France the great critic 
Sainte-Beuve speaks of him as the “‘grand et incomparable biographe.” 

The book is written in a free and graceful style, tinged with a fine enthusiasm 
for its subject—which at times verges on partiality—this last, however, as 
Byron remarked of Mitford, perhaps a virtue for making one “write in ear- 
nest” (p. 182,n.6). Its only weakness is a tendency occasionally to strain the 
evidence. Thus, for example, the fact that Tieck wrote Sylla and not Sulla 
hardly proves even a Greek original, for this vulgar Latin spelling is found in 
many old and excellent manuscripts, was accepted in the celebrated “‘Ortho- 
graphiae Ratio” of Manutius Aldus, defended by such a scholar as Casaubon 
(on Suetonius, Jul. Caes. § 1), and long followed in editions of Latin authors. 
Furthermore, it is more likely that the account of Charles I having seen the 
ghost of Strafford the night before Naseby, if influenced at all by older stories, 
goes back directly to the famous case of Richard III before Bosworth Field 
rather than to that of Brutus before Philippi. Again, it is hardly correct to 
say that Shakespeare’s “Roman heroes are better drawn than those from 
Homer, who in Troilus and Cressida appear rather more like caricatures,”’ for 
Shakespeare drew his Troilus and Cressida from Chaucer, Lydgate, and other 
mediaeval versions of the Troy legend, and not from Homer at all, from 
whom it is doubtful if anything but the figure of Thersites is taken, and that is 
successful enough. 

Misprints are rare; the most significant that I have noticed are Weit for 
Welt (p. 11); preelaris for praeclaris (claris?) (p. 30, n. 1); Thirlewall for 
Thirlwall (p. 150). 

Those who are interested in the vitality of classical studies will do well to 
consider the advisability of reading more of Plutarch’s Lives, one of the few 
world’s books, than is commonly done. Professional philologists have always 
been cool—Scaliger, Lipsius, Bentley, Wolf, Gibbon; but men of the world 
and of affairs like Henry IV, Prince Condé, Montaigne, Shakespeare, Frederick 
the Great, Rousseau, Franklin, Napoleon, Gordon, have been his warmest 
admirers. It is true that the ancients are incomparable in form, and that 
Plutarch is not the greatest here, but those who are equally interested in 
content and in ethical values are justified in emphasizing those phases of 
classical studies which their own age is best prepared to understand. “I care 
not,” cried Joh. Miiller in a moment of enthusiasm, “had I a son who did not 
know whether Charlemagne lived before or after Cicero, if only he had the 
spirit that lives in these biographies!” (p. 175). It will be a dark day for the 
classics should men come generally to believe that they represent merely a 
barren cult of form and of erudition. 


W. A. OLDFATHER 
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Themis. A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. By 
JANE ELLEN Harrison. With an Excursus on the Ritual 
Forms Preserved in Greek Tragedy, by PRorEssor GILBERT 
Murray, and a Chapter on the Origin of the Olympic Games, 
by Mr. F. M. Cornrorp. Cambridge University Press, 1912. 
Pp. xxxii+559. $5.00 net. 

In the introduction it is stated that underlying the whole argument are 
“these two ideas, (1) that the mystery-god and the Olympian express respec- 
tively, the one durée, life, and the other the action of conscious intelligence 
which reflects on and analyzes life, and (2) that, among primitive peoples, 
religion reflects collective feeling and collective thinking.”” The author’s sum- 
mary of the argument is further compressed, following closely her own 
phraseology. 

Chap. i analyzes the Hymn of the Kouretes, found at Palaikastro, as an 
invocation to the Greatest Kouros, a daimon representing the unity of a social 
group. The religious conception of a daimon, chap. ii explains, arises from a 
dromenon which in its sacral sense is a thing re-done, or pre-done with magical 
intent, having for its basis a thiasos or choros. The next three chapters are 
devoted to thunder-rites and omophagia as showing primitive man’s reaction 
toward manifestations of force in the universe about him: the terms Mana, 
Orenda, Wakonda are names for this force among present-day savages. Magic 
is held to arise from a rite which emphasizes, and aims at inducing, man’s 
collective desire for union with, or dominion over, outside powers. In chap. 
v, dealing with totemism, sacrament, and sacrifice, it is maintained that there 
were traces of totemistic ways of thinking in the classical days of Ancient 
Greece. Chap. vi explains the dithyramb as a spring rite for magical induce- 
ment of fresh life; out of this rite arose the athletic contests and the drama. 
Mr. Cornford in chap. vii treats of the Olympic games as arising from a race 
by the Kouretes, the victor in which race became the daimon of the year. 
Chap. viii explains that a hero was a dead ancestor who had taken over the 
ritual of the Eniautos-Daimon, whose ritual is substantially the same as the 
ceremony of death and resurrection enacted as a rite of tribal initiation. 
Such a ritual with its myth lives on today in the Mummer’s play and carnival 
festivals in springtime. At Athens they issued in the drama. In an excursus 
Professor Murray expresses his belief that while the content of the plots of 
the Attic drama are drawn from saga, the ritual forms in which that content is 
cast derive straight from the dromena of the Eniautos-Dainion. Such forms 
are the prologue, agon, pathos, messenger’s speech, threnos, anagnorisis, and 
the final theophany. 

The last three chapters analyze the process by which the daimon is trans- 
formed into a god and, for the Greeks, into an Olympian. Hercules failed to 
become athanatos because doomed by function and attributes to yearly death 
and resurrection: the snake-form of Asklepios enshrined his old daimon nature 
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and prevented his becoming Olympian. But Apollo succeeded in attaining 
Olympus because of the shift of man’s attention from earth to sky when he 
discovered the influence of weather, moon, and sun on his food-supply. The 
Olympians then are held to have been intellectual conceptions merely, things 
of thought bearing slight relation to life lived. 

Finally, above the gods stands the figure of Themis, who is social ordinance, 
the collective conscience projected, the law or custom that is right. Now it is 
repeated that social structure and the collective conscience which utters itself 
in social structure underlie all religion. Themis conditions not only our social 
relations but also our whole relation to the outside world. Therefore Themis 
stands behind (and beyond) the gods, who are but the projection of social 
structure. 

It is generally recognized that Miss Harrison in her writings has done well 
to emphasize some neglected features of Greek religion and to draw attention 
to significant differences in ritual. Her work has helped toward a better 
understanding of the meaning of religion to the Greeks, and this book will 
doubtless make its readers realize that the origins of Greek religion could not 
have been greatly different from many others. Her writings are very inter- 
esting and provoke the reader to keen thought. Some will also be irritated by 
a diffuseness of style that is at times almost obscurity, and an intricately 
circuitous arrangement of matter which makes the argument difficult to 
follow (as Miss Harrison herself recognizes). In this book the long descriptions 
of beliefs and practices of Australian, African, or American savages might well 
have been omitted. Such, however, are matters of taste, as are several other 
criticisms. Thus the impatient and scornful flouting of other theories and 
their exponents, many of them great scholars, is not pleasant reading; and 
while unqualified assertions made with a triumphant air are sometimes effective 
in a political speech, some readers would probably prefer another manner in a 
book of this sort. We may even allow that it is a matter of taste to explain 
Greek religion by means of the sociological theory of the origin of religion and 
at the same time argue the validity of that theory from the phenomena of 
Greek religion. But it is not that debatable thing, taste, which leads one to 
object to uncritical handling of literary evidence; for one certainly gets the 
impression that a chance word or phrase in a late Hellenistic work is for Miss 
Harrison as good evidence as a statement by Hesiod, Thucydides, or Aristotle, 
and in adducing evidence from poets very rarely is any account made of the 
fact that they were poets and conscious artists. The anthropological inter- 
preters of religious development are wont to handle evidence thus; generally 
speaking, they formulate a theory, then see all the evidence in the light of that 
theory; and particularly speaking, Miss Harrison does it a great deal: some 

of her interpretations of vase-paintings make one feel as he does when the 
prestidigitateur takes a live rabbit from the ear of an old gentleman in the 
front row. 

Underlying the whole treatment there is a sort of tacit assumption that a 
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most primitive stage of religious development imminently preceded that stage 
which existed in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. While fully recognizing the 
persistence of religious forms and beliefs, it must be said that the vista of the 
development of Greek religion is badly distorted when the origins are made to 
seem to appear so close to the full development. One more remark on the 
fundamental character of the book. It attempts to answer the question, 
“What is religion ?’’ That is generally regarded as a problem in psychology, 
but Miss Harrison has worked out her answer under the spell of Bergson’s idea 
of durée, a philosophical theory (though some will not dignify it so), and 
Durkheim’s theory that religion and the idea of God are the result of group 
thought, to which latter savant psychology has little value. It is no great 
wonder, then, that this attempt should end in Agnosticism, for that seems to 
be for Miss Harrison the conclusion of the whole matter. 

Mr. Cornford’s chapter and Professor Murray’s views on the origin of the 
drama cannot be discussed here. Space is all too small to do justice to Miss 
Harrison’s work, which certainly challenges the attention of students of Greek 
and students of religion. It is not, however, a book for beginners. 

LeRoy BARRET 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. Vol. I, “Archaic Sculpture.” 
By Guy Dicxins. Cambridge: University Press, 1912. Pp. 
291. $3.50. 

To the numerous German, French, and Greek works which have recently 
appeared dealing with the Acropolis collections at last is added one in English. 
It was undertaken at the request of Dr. Kavvadias and was prepared while 
its author was a student in the British School of Archaeology at Athens. The 
present volume treats only of the archaic sculptures (viz., those at present 
contained in the first seven rooms of the museum), and a later volume will com- 
plete the catalogue. 

The book opens with a valuable introduction (pp. 1-53) which deals with 
the history of the excavations on the Acropolis, the Perserschutt, a chronological 
study, and the more general features of the objects discussed. In the cata- 
logue proper each number is illustrated by a small cut. These make no pre- 
tense to artistic excellence but are quite sufficient to visualize and identify the 
object. A full bibliography is also appended to the discussion of each number. 

The task is done with care and discrimination and is deserving of all praise. 
Instead of trying to pick flaws, necque enim soli iudicant qui maligne legunt, 
perhaps it would be more serviceable to give a brief statement of Mr. Dickins’ 
conclusions upon a few mooted points. He objects to Lechat’s criteria for 
dating archaic sculpture on the grounds that “we have no evidence of wood 
technique in the poros sculptures” (p. 11) and that “there are good early 
artists and bad late artists” (p. 14). “The only sure criterion of dating,” he 
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maintains, “is to take the development of small individual features... . 
points in which artistic conventions gradually develop, conventions which 
bad artists and good alike learn from their masters.” He follows Studniczka 
in ascribing the winged Nike from Delos to Archermus, ‘whether the base 
belongs or not” (p. 20, n.). As to the identity of the xdpa:, he thinks it “not 
impossible” that they are substitutes for ‘‘the real maiden who was once offered 
to the maiden goddess” (p. 33). He would assign the Hera of Samos and 
two similar figures from the Acropolis (nos. 619 and 677) to the Naxian, not 
the Samian, school (p. 151). As against E. Gardner, he accepts No. 681 
as belonging to the Antenor base (pp. 231f.). He rejects all the interpretations 
that have been proposed for the “Mourning Athena” (p. 260). 

Doubtless not all of these positions will be acceptable to every archaeologist, 
but at least each has the sponsorship of high authorities. Extreme views are 
presented for what they are worth, but great caution is shown in adopting them. 


Mr. Dickins’ final volume will be eagerly awaited. 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 


The Greek Commonwealth. Politics and Economics in Fifth-Cen- 
tury Athens. By Atrrep E. Zrimmern. Oxford: The 


Clarendon Press, 1911. Pp. 454. $2.90 net. 

In these days when the gods of the undergraduate are economics and 
sociology, when social service has become a cult and eugenics a rising con- 
stellation, it was to be expected that the Attic civilization would be the subject 
of a fresh inquisition. Mr. Zimmern has attempted to give in a book of 
400 pages a social and economic picture of fifth-century Athens. 

The work is divided into three parts: geography, politics, economics— 
the last, the most complete. 

Mr. Zimmern has taken the Funeral Speech as his text and the reader 
must admit that the sermon is not long and never dull. Even to such a 
terrestrial subject as Greek geography he has given interest by his illustrations 
and even more by his unusual point of view. It is economic and not descrip- 
tive geography. Perhaps the American reader will not always be enlightened 
by the climatic comparisons between England and Greece, but this could 
hardly have been avoided unless Mr. Zimmern were to expatriate himself. 
The quotations from the Pilot are apt. After trying to desecrate the Scamander 
with a steam launch, I am willing to vouch for the observation (p. 38) that 
“all [Greek rivers] are obstructed at their entrances by shoals, and few will 
admit boats.” 

The part on politics is, perhaps, the least suggestive. The Aegean civiliza- 
tion is treated in the historical summary with aloofness. The development 
from the nomad to the village stage of civilization (chap. ii) is not very satis- 
factorily sketched. Pp. 105-15 seem to have little to do with the chapter on 
religion of which they form the larger part. One may be pardoned for doubt- 
ing the statement (p. 81) that the Greeks “never lead a forlorn hope” in spite 
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of the authors quoted. Like all the book, however, this section is notable 
for its good modern parallels and the author’s intimate knowledge of the 
conditions in Greece today (e.g., p. 58). 

The last part, on economics, occupies about half of the book and is by 
far the most stimulating to a teacher of the classics. Mr. Zimmern’s point 
of view is so different from that of a student of literature that his writing 
casts fresh light on almost every phase of the fifth-century Attic civilization. 
To mention but one of the seventeen chapters, that on the “Fellow-Worker” 
is notable. It is refreshing to have, from a recognized economist, a refutation 
of the fallacy so often triumphantly heralded by half-baked students of edu- 
cation that such a civilization as that of Athens is possible only with a sub- 
stratum of slave labor. 

Mr. Zimmern’s style is clear and his statements free from pedantry, yet 
supported by a comprehensive knowledge of sources, particularly inscriptions. 
At times his style is too familiar, but this is more than atoned for by such 
phrases as: (Thucydides) “quiet unsleeping irony” (p. 426), his “almost 
unbearable calm” (p. 425). 

The book closes with a chapter on the Peloponnesian War and the usual 
indices. L. E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A GROUP OF NEW EDITIONS 


Die griechische und lateinische Literatur und Sprache, the volume of 
monographs by a group of illustrious German scholars—von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Krumbacher (now, alas, departed), Wackernagel, Leo, Norden, 
Skutsch—has lately reached its third edition (Leipzig, Teubner, 1912). It 
forms the eighth division of Part I of the immense encyclopedic work, Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart; Ihre Entwicklung und Ihre Ziele, of which Paul Henneberg 
is the general editor. The only marked enlargement is in the article by von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on the ancient Greek literature, to which the author 
has added some eighty pages, especially in the chapters on lyric poetry of the 
Hellenistic period, Attic poetry and prose, and Hellenism. At about the same 
time appears the second edition of the first volume of the Einleitung in die 
Altertumswissenschaft (Leipzig, Teubner, 1912), of which Gercke and Norden 
are the editors. The contents of these two great books have already been 
sufficiently discussed upon the appearance of the first editions, and it is proper 
here merely to chronicle the advent of the revised forms, and to emphasize 
again their great importance for the classical student who is ambitious to be 
something more than a mere humdrum repeater of elementary things. The 
former work, indeed, is meant to appeal to all people of culture, quite apart 
from the question whether they are professional classicists or not, and it would 
be a consummation devoutly to be wished for, but in our country hardly to be 
hoped for, that it might have many careful and thoughtful readers even outside 
of the walls of our colleges and schools. The latter of the two books has a 
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somewhat different aim. It is designed to be a more technical guide for the 
professed classical student of somewhat advanced attainment, and it fulfils its 


purpose most admirably. 
A third book which comes to our table at the same time with the other 


two is the third edition of Th. Zielinski’s now well-known work, Cicero im 


Wandel der Jahrhunderte (Leipzig, Teubner, 1912). The first edition appeared 
in 1897, the second, much enlarged, in 1908. The third edition differs in no 
essential feature from the second, but has been revised in many small points. 
Its chronological range still concludes with the eighteenth century, and it still 
passes very lightly over the Middle Ages, and omits all treatment of Cicero’s 


influence on statecraft. E. T. M. 


Epitome thesauri Latini, ed. Fr. VOLLMER [with the assistance 
of other scholars]. Vol. I, fasciculus I, “‘a-aedilis,” 80 pp. 
quarto. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. To be completed in 40 
fascicles, at a subscription price of M. 1.50 each. 


When the great Thesaurus linguae Latinae was projected by the German 
Academies, and started in 1894, the publishers were given the right to have a 
scientific dictionary in briefer form compiled from the material of the Thesaurus, 
and Dr. Vollmer, who in 1900 took over the general editorship of the larger 
work, was asked also to preside over the preparation of the smaller. Hardly 
one-third of the Thesaurus has yet been completed, but the Epitome has already 
begun its course of progressive appearance. It will naturally not be finished 
until its bigger relative arrives at its final fascicle, and when that will be, who 
can tell? We who were young when the work was projected, and have now 
grown old while it yet lingers among the C’s and D’s, are looking sadly forward 
to the leaving of our subscriptions as a legacy to our heirs and assigns. The 
Epitome will contain all the Jemmata found in the great Thesaurus, and the 
material under each will be as scientifically arranged, only of course with much 
abbreviation of citations. Yet its final four volumes will make it a dictionary 
in range and value enormously in advance of everything else in the field except 
the great Thesaurus itself, and at a total price that will bring it comfortably 
within the purse-limits of every Latin scholar and of every school library. 
The person who conceives of a Latin dictionary as merely a dissected “horse,” 
to furnish him with the least mental and physical exertion on his part a selection 
of vernacular words for employment in translation, will of course have no use 
for either Thesaurus or Epitome. He will still cling to his dollar volume—or to 
his fifty-cent version. The multiplication of these “school-dictionaries,” in 
small and ever smaller form, has been, along with the insertion of vocabularies at 
the back of texts, one of the most serious external injuries to classical teaching 
in the last generation. May the Epitome help to lift many a student out of 
the slough of lazy ignorance to some conception of the charm of words in their 
historical development! E. T. M. 
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